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Questions  and  answers  are  again  the  order  of  the  day.     This  time  we  have 
questions  all  around  the  house,  from  homemakers  in  different  states.    A  Missouri 
woman  wants  "to  be  shown"  why  she  shouldn't  use  a  copper  kettle  for  rendering  lard; 
and  one  in  Massachusetts  wants  to  know  how  to  cook  a  T-bone  steak  without  a  broiler. 
Then  there's  a  question  from  a  Maryland  woman  who  has  had  trouble  with  scorch  stains. 

Scientists  in  several  different  bureaus  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  supplied  the  answers  to  these  inquiries. 

Eirst,  the  question  from  Missouri:   "Will  you  let  me  know  if  it  is  o.k.  to  use 
a  copper  kettle  for  rendering  lard,  and  also  for  sausage  cooking,  such  as  liver 
sausage,  and  so  forth.     I  am  told  it  just  isn't  done,  and  would  like  to  know  if      .  ■ 
there  is  a  valid  reason." 

Can't  you  picture  that  woman  with  a  big  old  copper  kettle , -maybe  her  great- 
grandmother's,-  and  understand  why  she  finds  it  hard  to  believe  her  neighbors  who 
say  not  to  use  that  kettle  for  cooking?    There  i_s  a  valid  reason,  it  seems,  for  not 
using  it.     In  the  old  days  such  kettles  were  kept  gleaming  and  bright  by  constant 
polishing,  and  they  had  no  chance  to  develop  any  of  the  copper  salts  that  might  be 
harmful  in  foods.    People  probably  didn't  know  of  such  a  possibility.    Let  me  read 
you  what  Dr.  E.  C.  Joss,  Chief  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  says  on  the  subject: 

"Use  of  a  copper  kettle  for  rendering  lard  or  cooking  sausage  cannot  be 
recommended .     Copper  kettles  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  by 
federally  inspected  establishments,  unless  all  inner  surfaces  are  well  tinned  to  pre- 
vent any  contact  of  the  copper  with  meat  or  meat  product.    This  is  for  the  reason 
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that  copper  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  taken  up  by  the  meat  or  product  in 
$  such  quantities  as  to  be  harmful  to  human  health." 

That's  the  answer  Dr.  Joss  gave  this  woman.     So  probably  the  best  use  this 
Missouri  lady  can  make  of  her  cherished  copper  kettle  is  to  polish  it  up  for  a  fire- 
side ornament,-  a  wood  bucket,  perhaps.    And  get  some  other  kind  of  a  kettle  for 
rendering  lard. 

Next  question:  A  homemaker  in  Massachusetts  write  si   "I  want  to  cook  a  T-bone 
steak  so  that  it  will  be  tender  when  it  is  done.    Will  you  please  tell  me  if  an 
iron  skillet  is  what  I  should  use?     I  have  no  satisfactory  broiler,  so  the  steak 
will  probably  be  fried, —  which  is  all  right  for  my  family  since  none  of  us  has 
indigestion. " 

But  the  steak  need  not  be  fried.    It  can  be  pan-broiled  in  the  iron  skillet, 
the  food  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  suggest.    The  difference  be- 
tween pan-broiling  and  frying  a  steak  is  this:     In  pan-broiling  you  start  by  heating 
the  dry  skillet  very  hot,  and  then  grease  it  lightly.    You  can  use  some  of  the 
steak's  own  fat  for  this.    The  idea  is  to  use  just  enough  grease  to  keep  the  steak 
from  sticking.    You  pour  off  the  fat  that  cooks  out  so  the  steak  will  not  fry. 
Frying    -  on  the  other  hand  -  means  cooking  the  steak  in  quite  a  lot  of  fat.  Pan 
broiling  and  broiling  are  the  best  ways  to  cook  tender  steaks.    One  reason  they  are 
preferred  is  that  when  you  cook  tender  steaks  by  these  methods  you  keep  in  the  good 
meat  juices. 

Now  for  gan-broiling  that  T-bone  steak: 

Sear  the  steak  quickly  in  the  hot,  greased  skillet,  on  both  sides.    Turn  it 
several  times.    As  soon  as  you  have  a  good  brown  coating  over  it,  turn  down  the  heat 
under  the  pan  and  cook  at  moderate  temperature  until  the  steak  is  done  as  you  like 
it  -  rare,  medium,  or  well-done.    As  the  steak  cooks,  pour  off  the  dripnings.  They 
have  many  uses,  so  be  sure  to  save  them.    Never  cover  a  steak  you  are  pan-broiling, 
and  do  not  add  water. 
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If  this  woman  had  not  owned  an  iron  skillet,  she  could  have  pan-broiled  her 
steak  in  any  heavy  metal  pan  that  would  spread  the  heat  evenly. 

These  directions  are  for  pan-broiling  very  tender  steaks,  like  T-"bone,  (often 
called  porterhouse),  club  or  delmonico,  or  sirloin.    Less  tender  cuts  of  steak  need 
added  moisture  and  long  slow  cooking  to  break  down  tough  connective  tissue.  The 
best  ways  to  cook  either  kind  of  steak  are  described  in  a  government  leaflet  called 
"Cooking  Beef  according  to  the  Cut".    You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  third  question  is  about  scorch  stains.     "How  can  I  get  a  light  scorch 
stain  out  of  my  white  linen  tablecloth?" 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  says  in  answer  that  if  you  haven't  actually 
burned  the  cloth,  you  probably  can  get  the  scorch  out  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  To 
do  this,  dampen  a  piece  of  clean  dry  cotton  cloth  with  hydrogen  peroxide.    Lay  this 
cloth  over  the  stain,  and  over  the  damp  cloth  put  a  clean  dry  cloth.     Then  iron  on 
the  top  cloth  with  a  medium  warmiiron. 

If  the  hydrogen  peroxide  soaks  through  the  top  cloth,  get  another  clean  dry 
cloth  just  to  protect  your  iron.    You  may  have  to  repeat  this  hydrogen  peroxide 
treatment  two  or  more  tim-ss . 

Just  a  final  word  of  warning  about  this  method  of  removing  a  scorch  stain. 
Do  not  iron  directly  on  the  cloth  moistened  with  the  peroxide,  or  on  the  damp  table- 
cloth after  you  have  taken  off  the  two  white  cloths,     If  you  do,  the  iron  will  leave 
rust  stains  on  the  tablecloth.    Rinse  the  cloth  out  well  before  you  launder  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

When  a  scorch  stain  on  white  linen  or  cotton  is  very  slight  sometimes  you 

can  bleach  it  out  completely  by  washing  with  plain  soap  and  water  and  then  giving 

the  cloth  a  long  sun  bath. 

That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  for  today,    Next  week  we'll  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  the  experts  say  about  refinishing  an  old  bed,  150  years  old,  and 
several  other  interesting  things. 


